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Dissention in America is asoldas Anne Hutchinson 
and Roger Williams and as recent as Michael Ferber 
and Dr. Benjamin Spock. Indeed, there is a tradition 
of protest in American history that signifies a con- 
tinuing resolute effort to change American society. 
Emma Goldman, an advocate of anarchism during 
the early decades of the twentieth century, was part 
of this tradition. Her voice joined the chorus of 
muckrakers, labor organizers, and socially-conscious 
citizens who protested against capitalism, laissez- 
faire government, and the prevailing moral attitudes 
of the day. But Emma’s message of anarchism was 
more extreme than the views of Upton Sinclair, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Norman Thomas, and Eugene 
V. Debs, During peacetime, the American public 
ambivalently tolerated her right to speak; during 
World War I, it quickly assented to her deportation. 
Today, in the late 1960’s she appears rather con- 
temporary with her views of a society of mutual 
aid and her advocacy of birth control and draft 
resistant measures. 

Emma Goldman joined the anarchist movement 
after the Haymarket Riot in Chicago in 1886, Freudian 
critics and environmental determinists might begin 
the origins of her anarchism much earlier, perhaps 
in her conflicts with an authoritarian father, an 
unresponsive mother, or the poverty of her early 
life. By her own account, Emma believed that the 
execution of the Chicago anarchists on November 11, 
1887, and her disenchantment with American capital- 
ism as a laborer in a clothing factory in Rochester, 
New York, were the chief incidents that led her to 
become an anarchist. Parental conflicts, home 
environment, and idealistic disenchantment may be too 
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simple as categories of explanation for a women 
who committed fifty years of her life arguing against 
the status quo. But, within the harsh contexts of 
Czarist persecution of Jews in Russia and the diffi- 
culties she experienced with her life in the United 
States of the late nineteenth century, Emma Goldman, 
anarchist, began her emergence as a radical. 

Johann Most was an early influence on her. A 
prominent socialist who advocated violence as a 
means of overthrowing the problems of a capitalistic 
society, Most influenced her with his ideas, his love 
of books, music, and theatre. She admired Most’s 
eloquence and emotional fervor on the platform; he, 
in turn, encouraged Emma to “recite and speak in 
public,” and he started to train her to become 2 
public speaker, Her first efforts in public speaking 
occurred at anarchist and socialist meetings in and 
around New York. She started to speak in public 
by asking questions of speakers at workers’ meetings. 
Then Mostasked her to deliver a series of short talks 
inviting socialists, anarchists, and immigrant workers 
to an anniversary rally at Cooper Union Hall in 
memory of the Haymarket anarchists. She described 
these initial efforts as “talks” that “used to sound 
incoherent to me, full of repetitions, lacking in 
conviction.” Others told her she appeared self- 
assurred and calm. Most trained her for her first 
lecture tour. He scheduled her for a series of 
appearances before German, Russian and Jewish 
immigrant workers in Western New York and Northern 
Ohio, She was to discuss the issue of the eight-hour 
day and advocate Most’s view, that it was futile for 
the worker to agitate for an eight-hour day when he 
needed to work for the overthrow of the capitalistic 
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system. She memorized speeches that Most had pre- 
pared for her, and she spent three weeks reading 
about the issue. Most told her that audiences were 
composed mainly of dullards, that she should be 
humorous in order to attract listeners, that the 
structure of her speech did not matter, and that when 
She discussed the main ideas of a speech, she should 
be bold, arrogant, and enthusiastic. 

- Armed by Most’s ideas and advice, Emma, in 1890, 
at the age of twenty-one, began her first lecture tour 
in Rochester, New York. Her first speech developed 
into an emotional outpouring of her feelings about the 
Haymarket Riot and the Hanging of the Chicago 
anarchists. She soon learned in the ensuing question 
and answer period that the audience expected her to 
discuss the eight-hour day. In subsequent speeches 
on the tour, she was able to stay with the topic and 
propound Most’s view about the futility of working 
for an eight-hour day, In Cleveland, at the end of the 
tour, Emma learned that she could not be comfortable 
with the views of someone else, even though she an- 
swered questions with a great show of boldness and 
assurance. The workers there told her they preferred 
an eight-hour day to a utopian society which they 
would not be able to see in their lifetime. From her 
speaking tour, then, she learned that she needed to 
develop her own thinking on anarchism, and that 
assuming a show of conviction in public about someone 
else’s conclusion was intellectually unacceptable to 
her. 

Her own view of anarchism began to develop in 
1897 when she declared in an interview that she was 
_ convinced of the need for the masses to be free; she 
advocated an anarchism that meant “freedom, perfect 
unrestricted freedom for myself and for others.” 
Her fame as an agitator increased after she was 
imprisoned for her Union Square Address in 1893, 
At this time the nation was in a state of financial 
panic, a crisis that was to last four years. To Emma, 
this was further evidence of the failure of capitalism. 
In six months, 6,000 businesses failed, four million 
people became unemployed, and numerous strikes 
occurred, In New York City, Emma helped to orga- 
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nize the workers to collect food and agitate against 
capitalism, At UnionSquare, she addressed a gathering 
of 4,000 angry, unemployed workers who were aroused 
by the unwillingness of the state legislature to pro- 
vide aid and shelter for those who were hungry or 
homeless. Emma was the final speaker at the rally. 
She was dismayed with the apologies the speakers 
before her had offered the crowd. Discarding the 
inspirational speech she had committedto memory for 
this occasion, she adapted to the hostility of the 
audience, With characteristic energy, which reporters 
described as “possessed by a fury,” Emma told the 
workers that the State was their enemy, that they 
could not put their trust in political leaders, that 
they were stupid to believe that the state legislature 
would help them. She urged them to demonstrate 
before the homes of the rich on Fifth Avenue to 
demand work: “If they do not give you work,” she 
said, “demand bread, If they deny you both, take 
bread. It is your sound right!” A storm of applause 
greeted her remarks and many workers did march 
and demonstrate on Fifth Avenue. Newspapers re- 
ported that she had “great swaying power” and 2 
“vitriolic tongue,” and reporters accused her of 
arousing the workers to revolution, She was ar- 
rested a few days later because of this speech. Her 
trial became less of a trial to prove that she had 
provoked a revolution than it was a judgment against 
her views. After the trial, jurists admitted that they 
were influenced by the facts that she was an anarchist, 
an atheist, and a disbeliever in civil law. The 
resultant publicity about the trial and her subsequent 
release from prison one year later enhanced her 
reputation as “good copy” for the newspapers. On 
her release, she discovered that she was a celebrity. 
Thereafter, she moved in a world of free thinkers, 
liberals, anarchists, socialists, 1.W.W. workers, as 
well as the world of the immigrant workers and the 
oppressed of society. 

By 1905, her reputation as an advocate of anar- 
chism became well known to the American public. 
Somewhat ruefully she acknowledged this in a letter 
to the editors of Metropolitan magazine, “It is true,” 
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she said, “that I have gained an unpleasant notoriety, 
which however undeserved, may militate against me 
in a measure, but on the other hand my name stands 
for protest against the evil principles which underlie 
and are the cause of the very special ferment which 
is now agitating the minds of both the thinkers and 
the passive sufferers throughout the civilized 
world.” In 1906, she began her monthly magazine, 
Mother Earth, 2 publication that existed for eleven 
years, By 1907, her views on anarchism had matured, 
She had met other anarchists suchas Peter Kropotkin, 
Enrico Malatesta, and Louise Michel, and she had 
read the writings of Henry Thoreau, Walt Whitman, 
and Benjamin Tucker. She believed that Peter 
Kropotkin was the “clearest thinker and theoretician” 
of anarchism. She had, by thistime, rejected Johann 
Most’s view of violent overthrow of the capitalistic 
system and had modified her early, somewhat naive 
view of a complete laissez-faire way of existence. 
She adopted what she considered a more realistic 
view of, “voluntary communism,” a “communism of 
goods.” Essentially, this was Kropotkin’s view of 
a society of mutual aid where private property, the 
church, and state government were removed as 
obstacles to individual freedom. Emma advocated this 
as a doctrine against government and for cooperation 
among the masses. Essentially, this became known 
as philosophical anarchism. She applied ananarchistic 
analysis to the concepts she discussed. Patriotism, 
she believed, was the great lie of mankind that had 
to be undermined in order to make a society free, 
She would begin a lecture on patriotism by dispelling 
the notion among her listeners that there was anything 
left to feel patriotic about. For evidence, she would 
point to the disfiguring effect of American capitalism 
on the American landscape. Then she would assert 
that patriotism led to militarism, and that capitalism 
was particularly effective in fostering militarism. 
Once people became free of the patriotic “lie,” they 
would devote themselves to brotherhood and a life 
of freedom, 

She believed Christianity was a failure, and she 
attacked this doctrine from two anarchistic aspects, 
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the ownership of property and the dominion over 
man’s mind by its “enslaving” philosophy. Christianity 
as represented by the church, Emma said, taught an 
artificial morality; it could not teach a perfect 
morality because Christ taught “render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto the Lord the 
things that are the Lord’s.*!® Anarchism, she 
asserted, would bring about a new morality that would 
harmonize man’s needs. “Religion,” she said, ‘isa 
poison,” and Christianity “is the greatest enemy of 
progress and freedom because [it] is most admirably 
adapted to the training of slaves, to the perpetuation 
of a slave society; in short, to the very conditions 
that confront us today.” Society had degenerated to 
its present state, she believed, because of the assis- 
tance of Christianity. She attacked the “Sermon on 
the Mount” as evidence of Christ’s doctrine that aimed 
at weakening man’s spirit; she also cited it as proof 
that Christ had no interest in the pressing needs of 
the poor and disinherited of his time. 

In the dramas of Ibsen, Shaw, Hauptman, Suderman, 
Galsworthy, Pinero, Widekind, and other European 
dramatists of the early twentieth century, she found 
further evidence to support her anarchistic views. 
She maintained that the European dramatists were 
showing the evils of society in so forceful a way that 
the economic and social lessons to be learned were 
given greater power and lasting effect through the 
drama. She ridiculed the American stage as the 
“laughing stock of Europe” for its sentimental 
romanticism and its refusal on moral grounds to 
present European drama. She described Ibsen as an 
“arch-anarchist” and “rebel” whose plays undermined 
every “pillar of our rotten society.” His play Ghosts 
“proved the fallacy of the marriage institution.” 
Suderman, the German playwright, she said, protested 
against a double standard of morality; Hauptman’s 
The Weavers awakened the working man to the neces- 
sity of “throwing the rich and cultured off his back.” 
Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession showed how women 
were driven to crime because of the wealthy, and 
Galsworthy’s Justice was a severe | aa of the 
courts of justice in contemporary society. 
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On the lecture platform, Emma was capable of 
highly valid deductive reasoning when she discussed 
anarchy and other views, but frequently, she yielded 
to the emotionally-charged phrase. The evils of society 
were usually “pernicious”; Christianity was a “poison” 
and the “breaker of man’s will”; democracy and society 
were “rotten to the core”; government was on the 
side of the “wholesale thief and robber and against 
the masses.” To her, “liberty,” “freedom,” and 
the “proletariat” were glowing abstractions that were 
rendered inoperative by the “enslaving moral crutch 
of society” perpetuated by government, the church, 
and capitalism which bred “wholesale murderers.” 
In debate, she was not above reducing an argument 
to ad hominem attacks; she could employ rough 
tactics and be merciless toward her opponents, She 
debated the affirmative opposite Maynard Shipley, the 
agitator-lecturer for educational reform, onthe reso- 
lution that the ballot and other political organs were 
not necessary to the emancipation of the working 
class. Shipley angered her early in the debate and 
Emma did not trouble herself to meet his arguments 
with logic. Instead, she attacked him personally with 
rude remarks about his personality and his Prince 
Albert coat, , 

Her reputation by this time had become associated 
with the notoriety and lurid bizarreness of life as 
depicted by tabloid newspapers. Detectives in 1892 
had tried to find evidence to associate Emma with 
Alexander Berkman’s attempted assassination of 
Henry Clay Frick. Berkman was Emma’s lifelong 
companion and co-worker for anarchism. Emma was 
involved, but it could not be proven. While Berkman 
served his prison term, Emma became more com- 
mitted to anarchism, seemingly in an effort to justify 
his act and her complicity with it. In 1892, she 
whipped Johann Most with a horsewhip at a public 
meeting because he refused to lend support to 
Berkman’s act. In 1897, the New York World carica- 
tured her as a vampirish Woman “who preferred 
Hell to Heaven.” Thereafter, she was frequently 
known as “Red Emma, High Priestess of Anarchy.” 
In 1901, her name was associated with Leon Czolcosz, 
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the assassin of President McKinley. Ironically, 
Czoleosz heard Emma disassociate violence from 
anarchy at a lecture he attended shortly before he 
killed McKinley. The police attempted to implicate 
Emma in McKinley’s assassination because he was 
seen at her lecture. So notorious had she become 
that in 1908, William Buwalda, a soldier, received 
a five-year courtmartial for attending Emma’s lecture 
on “Patriotism” and congratulating her on it 
afterward, 

She utilized this notoriety in her free speechfights 
from 1908-1915, Usually, police or town officials would 
make some attempt to stop Emma from speaking. 
When this happened, as it did inNew York, Wisconsin, 
San Diego, and San Fransisco, liberals, radicals, 
ultra-conservatives, and independent citizens would 
stage protests against this attempt to censor her 
right to speak, At the same time, Emma would try 
to print articles about police brutality and the in- 
justice of a governmental system that would not tolerate 
a free expression of views, as well as try to find 
some way of delivering her lectures. Town citizens 
did not always react favorably to Emma’s presence 
in their community. In San Diego, angered citizens 
warned her not to appear for her lectures, When 
she arrived, they immediately put her on a train 
going North, and they literally tarred and feathered 
her manager, Ben Reitman. In New England on a 
1909 lecture tour of eight cities, Emma could secure 
a hall in only two of the scheduled cities. Not only 
did she test the right of free speech, but she boldly 
advocated a program of birth control: “Women need 
not always keep their mouths shut and their wombs 
open,” she declared in a New York lecture. Sub- 
sequently, she spent fifteen days in jail for giving 
advice in public on birth control devices. Rose Pastor 
Stokes, a fellow reformer, also gave advice on birth 
control methods, but she was not jailed, 

By this time, war had developed in Europe, pre- 
paredness agitation had begun in the United States, 
and Woodrow Wilson was re-elected on a platform 
of neutrality. By this time, too, A. E. Palmer and 
J. Edgar Hoover had begun to prepare the government’s 
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case against Emma Goldman and other radicals, 
She and Berkman were against the war and they 
opposed the draft. Protesting the draft law of June, 
1917, Emma and Berkmanorganized anti-conscription 
leagues in Harlem, the Bronx, and the lower East 
Side of Manhattan. Police attended each meeting and 
disrupted them when the anarchists denounced the 
state. At one lower East Side meeting, 500 policemen 
were needed to contain an estimated crowd of 2,000 
outside the hall where Goldman and Berkman con- 
ducted an anti-conscription meeting. The crowd 
cheered them as heroes when they emerged from 
the hall, byt government stenographers recorded what 
they said. Soon they were indicted and convicted 
on charges of aiding, counseling and inducing men of 
conscription age to resist the draft law. On their 
release from prison two years later, they embarked 
on a tour of New York, Detroit, and Chicago to 
present their case against the “Palmer raids” and to 
Iend their support to the Russian, revolution and 
popularize it as a utopian success. Boycotts and 
police raids failed to deter the success of this brief 
tour which drew huge crowds, J. Edgar Hoover’s 
efforts to deport them, however, were successful, 
and within two months, they were in Russia. 

Emma expected to find the realization of the utopian 
dream in Russia, a revolution by those who had been 
oppressed. Instead, she concluded that the Soviet 

. regime was a new despotism that deprived the Russian 
people of their liberty. “The Bolsheviks,” she asserted 
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later, “had given unhappy Russia a far worse tyranny 
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more to spread the new ideas of literary Europe 
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